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A NEW RACE IN EGYPT. 


A* the request of the Council, Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
of the University College, London, who at an earlier period 
of the day had the hon. degree of LL. D. conferred upon him by 
the Edinburgh University, delivered an address to the members of 
the Edinburgh Royal Society, on ‘* A New Race in Egypt.” 
Professor Flinders Petrie said it was a great pleasure to him to 
have an opportunity of stating to them a few of the results which 
he had reached during the past season’s work in Egypt. The dis- 
trict in which he had been engaged was about thirty miles north of 
Thebes, on the western side of the Nile, between two stations 
known as Negadeh and Ballas. Before entering on the subject of 
the new race, however, he should like to restate a few points of 
interest concerning other periods which they had found there. 
They would remember that the Nile Valley was a gigantic trench 
cut through a plateau of limestone. On an examination of the 
plateau near Thebes, which was 1,400 feet above the present level 
of the Nile, they found the top of it strewn with the remains of 
paleolithic man. Hitherto the remains of these flint-workers had 
only been known in Egypt among the lower gravels. It was, 
therefore, matter of great interest to find that the top of these great 
cliffs of limestone were really the home of the paleolithic man at a 
period when the Nile, swollen by the great rains to which this 
region had been subjected, rolled in a mighty flood, eight or nine 
miles in width, and over 100 feet in depth. Examples of the flints 
found on the plateau were thrown on the screen by means of the 
limelight, and were shown to be of the same shapes as were got in 
the drift in Europe—viz., leaf-shaped and triangular; but whereas 
those got in the gravel were rounded by the action of water and by 
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rolling, those on the plateau were perfectly untouched and perfect, 
just as they had left the hand of paleolithic man. Smaller flints 
were also found of a later period bordering on the neolithic age. 
That was one point which had been cleared up this year at the 
place they had been staying. He went (continued Professor Flin- * 
ders Petrie) to this place because he had seen there the remains of 
an untouched small Egyptian temple and town—untouched so far 
as antiquities were concerned. On clearing away the remains he 
found it had been dedicated to the God Set, the worship of which 
had been proscribed because the god represented the spirit of evil. 
In earlier days the Egyptians worshipped the gods Set and Horus, 
who were brothers; but latterly, for the reasons stated, Horus alone 
was worshipped. This continued until the eighteenth dynasty, or 
about 1550 B. C. In this temple was found a sculptured slab with 
a symbolical representation upon it of the god Set, with the head of 
some mythological animal, giving life tothe King. Nothing was 
found of the late Greek occupation, but the Professor remarked that 
the finding of this town called Nubt or Ombos explained an obscure 
passage in the 15th Satire of Juvenal, from the fact that only one 
Ombos had yet been known to exist 100 miles further up the river. 
Pictures were shown of vases and various implements which were 
found under the foundations of the temple, the date of which was 
referred to the time of Thothmes III, and the Professor gave an 
interesting statement on the significance of such implements being 
put into Egyptian tombs and under the foundations of temples. 
The pottery in question, found in successive layers, he further 


explained, had been of great importance in another respect, inas- 


much as it had enabled them in some degree to confirm their views 
of dates in ancient Egyptian history which they were endeavoring 
to spell out from pottery found in other parts of the country. 
Coming to the new race, he said that alongside of this temple and 
town where they found the sculptures and pottery, about a quarter 
of a mile off stood another town in which not one single object was 
found which was known in any other Egyptian town. If they had 
been found in France or Germany they would never have been sus- 
pected of any affinity with Egypt. Three or four miles further off 
was a second town in which, like the previous, there was no trace 
of Egyptian remains. In the first mentioned place they had cleared 
something like 2,000 tombs, and he had personally examined some- 
thing like 1,600 before he left. In all of these there was not found 
one single Egyptian object. At first they thought the remains 
might even have belonged to a race which existed before the Egyp- 
tian civilization had arisen, but afterwards they found clear evidence 
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of their age. The method of burial was quite different. In Egypt 
the body was always laid out full length and embalmed, and the 
place of interment was a cave, so that the earth might not touch the 
body. In the case of this race the bodies were buried in a crouch- 
ing position, with the head to the south and the face to the west. 
There were no traces that the bodies were embalmed. The tomb 
was an open trench with wooden beams, with the earth thrown in 
over the body, and corresponded in many respects with the graves 
found by Schliemann in Mycenae. The skulls were those of a race 
of people with well-developed heads, capable of great things, with 
thin hooked nose, high forehead, great strength of eyebrows, 
straight teeth, and without any trace of negro about it. The 
women had long wavy hair of a brown color, and of it some speci- 
mens ina fine state of preservation had been found. From a carved 
ivory found in one of the tombs they were able to tell that the men 
wore long pointed beards. The whole appearance corresponded 
to what Professor Sayce and others had recognized to belong to a 
Libyan-Amorite type. In the graves were found large numbers of 
red vases full of the ashes of wood, which had evidently been 
burned at the funerals. There was no trace, however, that the 
bodies themselves had been cremated. These ashes, Professor 
Flinders Petrie said, were evidently the remains of burnings, and 
he recalled how in the Old Testament it was mentioned that there 
were ‘* great burnings” at the funerals of some of the Jewish Kings 

a tustom which had evidently been borrowed from their Amorite 
neighbors. There were scratchings on these vases, but no hiero- 
glyphics. Going on to discuss the date of the remains, Professor 
Flinders Petrie showed how they must be subsequent to the fourth 
dynasty. In the sloping passages to the Egyptian tombs of that 
period they found that graves of the new race had been dug. They 
must, therefore, come after that first great period of Egyptian civil- 
ization. Above the graves of the new race, again, were found 
remains of the twelfth dynasty, so that they must place the date of 
the new race between the fourth and sixth and the eleventh and 
twelfth dynasties. If was likely that they were contemporaneous 
with the seventh, eighth, and ninth dynasties, and were in all prob- 
ability invaders—in some ways as civilized as the Egyptians them- 
selves—who had swept into the country, had expelled the Egyp- 
tians from these parts, and with them had held no relations or 
commercial intercourse. They might put the date of this invasion 
at 3000 B. C. In going on to illustrate on the screen and to des- 
cribe more minutely the ‘‘ finds” made in the tombs, the Professor 
showed pictures of two rudely carved female figures, which, he 
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said, resembled the Megalithic figures found in Malta, and which 
were in his view not Phoenician, as was thought, but belonged to 
Libyan civilization. A striking feature in the case of this race was 
that the head had been severed from the body previous to inter- 
ment; and sometimes on the top of the vertebrae was placed a dish 
with the head again set upon that. In one grave where four or 
five bodies had been interred they found a row of stone vases with a 
skull and vase alternating. Another peculiarity was that the bodies 
had been cut up before death, and the arm and the thigh bones had 
been broken and the marrow extracted—a strong evidence that if 
the race was not cannibal they practiced ceremonial cannibalism, 
the custom being to eat some part of the body so that the virtues of 
the deceased might pass into the living. In the concluding part of 
the lecture a large number of photographic slides of the pottery and 
stone vases found ir the tombs were shown. These were for the 
most part of graceful form, with free flowing lines, though it was 
pointed out that every example found was hand-made. This 
showed that the new race knew nothing about the potter’s wheel, 
which, said the Professor, was known to the Egyptians during the 
fourth and sixth dynasties. The new race must have lived rigor- 
ously excluded from the Egyptians. If even they had kept some 
Egyptians as slaves they would have been sure to have been taught 
the use of the wheel. Some of the pottery was colored a rich crim- 
son red, which was produced by a hematite glaze; some of the 
vases had a black band round the lip. Other pieces had a buff 
body color with red painted lines. Among the forms the double 
vase appeared ; others were in the form of birds; some of the larger 
pieces had handles akin to those found on the Amorite pottery of 
Palestine, and there were ornamental slates upon which, with a 
burnishing pebble, the people ground malachite to make green 
paint. This they used for the eyebrows instead of the black paint 
of the Egyptians. On one of the large vases was a rude representa- 
tion of a boat with cabins and oars, from which it was implied that 
this race knew something of the sea, though this vase, with some 
others of polished black ware, akin to the black ware of Italy, was 
evidently not home-made, but imported. About 100 stone vases 
had in all been found in different material, all hand-made, and, like 
the pottery, of graceful form. Their flint implements, it was also 
pointed out, were of great beauty and delicacy, and copper and 
bone adzes and harpoons and ivory pendants had been found. The 
race knew and venerated the dog, for in one of the cemeteries a 
grave in which seventeen dogs had been buried was found. Sum- 
ming up, Professor Flinders Petrie said the race evidently did not 
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come from the south, as they had no affinity with the negro, and 
there was a strong presumption that they did not come from the 
north into Egypt; for from the fourth dynasty there had been con- 
tinuous civilization at Memphis, the capital of the country. They 
must therefore have come from the east or west. The probability 
was that they came from the west, as the district they occupied was 
opposite the western oasis, from which any invading race would 
naturally march eastward. Seeing that the remains had much in 
common with that of the Amorites in Syria, his hypothesis was that 
both were of the Libyan race inhabiting the north of Africa, who, 
about the period of the close of the sixth dynasty, threw off two 
great branches, one of which found its way into Syria, and the 
other marching westward subdued this portion of Egypt of which 
he had been speaking, had destroyed the inhabitants, but had been 
unable to make their way further north on account of the deter- 
mined front presented to them from Memphis. 


EL BERSHEH. 


Boe new volume of the special publications of the Egypt 

Exploration Fund, just issued, gives a description of the 
tomb of Tehuti-hetep at El Bersheh. Some few centuries before 
the patriarch Abraham was born this gentlemen lived in Hermopolis 
in Egypt. He was an hereditary chief under King Usertesen. He 
appears to have lived in peaceful] times, as well befitted his name— 
Lord truth-peace. He had a family, and appears to have had great 
affection for one of his daughters, Nub-unut, whose portrait has 
been preserved—a slim figure, large eyes and lips, black hair, and 
fond of lilies; that is all we can learn al out her, except that ‘* she 
did what called for his praise every day.” My lord loved husbandry. 
He had an hereditary nobleman’s taste for sport too, and delighted 
in netting birds and fishes. He was a great breeder of cattle, and, 
if the pictures of his oxen are correct, he would certainly have 
gained prizes at the Smithfield Cattle Show had that been existent 
in his time. He made and stored wine as well, and, it may be 
hoped, used it with moderation. His servants crammed fowls, 
stuffing food down their throats after a somewhat barbarous practice 
which may be met with in old-fashioned farmsteads at the present 
day. He kept men who made pottery, and women who spun and 
wove. Mention is made of his wife ‘*whom he loves.” His 
religious titles were numerous; he was a priest and superintendent 
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of priests. He was a reader and a chief of temple mysteries, a 
master of divine secrets. Altogether a man of considerable con- 
sequence in his time, yet, somehow or other, the world managed 
to get on without him when he died. 

But there was one great and memorable event of his life which 
has been very carefully recorded. The account is interesting as 
throwing a light upon a somewhat curious question. We have all 
learned that in ancient days immense blocks of stone were moved 
great distances, some masses heavier than any modern engineer 
would care to deal with. And some have supposed that there must 
have been in those times wonderful machinery and mysterious 
secrets of power which we do not now possess. On one occasion 
Tehuti-hetep superintended the transfer of an immense statue of 
alabaster or arragonite from the quarries of Hetnub. It was 
probably twenty-two feet in height and must have weighed fifty- 
eight tons. It was placed ona sledge. The haulage was entirely 
by men, working in great numbers, their movement rhythmetically 
directed. 

Tehuti-hetep boasts greatly of his success. ‘* Behold, very won- 
derful was the way which it came. More than any other. Behold, 
wonderful to the heart of men was the hauling of the valuable 
stone, which would have been difficult had it been merely a square 
block.” | Everybody was astonished, and praised. He mentions 
the king, his own family, the country folks, and the whole company 
of the gods. No prince had ever done such a thing before. No 
hearts had ever conceived such a device. His fame was established 
for eternity. 

Four ropes were lashed to the sledge, each was held by a long 
string of youths in couples, marching thus eight abreast. On the 
knees of the image stood the time beater. The inscription is, 
‘* Giving the time beat to the soldiers by the signal giver, Tehuti- 
hetep, beloved of the king.” In front of him on a stand is one 
with a censer burning incense, so the inscription says, but he looks 
as if he had a pair of cymbals and was clashing them. Very 
different are the dresses of those pulling, indicating that men of 
different ranks took part in the work, and that it was not done by 
slaves. An equally large number are in attendance, some with 
waterpots to pour on the road in front of the sledge, Some carrying 
a large beam, probably to lay down in a rough part of the road. 
All seem willing. There are no men with whips here, as in some 
of the Assyrian scenes. Among other groups is one of men with 
shaven heads who carry palm branches, and the inscription speaks 
of rejoicing. This is interesting, as the palm appears to have been 
in ancient times the emblem of joy. 
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In the rear is Tehuti-hetep, on foot, richly dressed, with his three 
sons and attendants, some with bows, some with a litter, one with a 
rich robe on his arm, amongst others is ‘‘ the servant who superin- 
tends the construction of the tomb.” Very remarkable is the 
evidence that these Egyptians of olden days seemed evermore to be 
considering their latter end, and living as though this world was 
not theirhome. In their hearts there was ever solemn thoughts 
and active preparations for eternity; and this is found in the very 
earliest monuments. 


J. Hunt Cooke. 
60, Coolhurst Road, London, WN. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE CITY OF DAVID—ZION AND MILLO. 


T is, I believe, generally accepted by all interested in this sub- 
ject that :— 


Jebus, the Jerusalem at the time of David, consisted of two 
parts :— 
(a) The stronghold — which was not inhabitated by the 
Israelites ; 
(4) The other division, where some Israelites (Benjamites) 
dwelt together with the original inhabitants—the Jebusites. 
That the stronghold was taken by David, and became the 
City of David, and called Zion. 
3. That Zion and the City of David are one and the same place. 
4. That Millo was in and formed part of the City of David or 
Zion. 


The main question then is :— 


Where was this stronghold, and, therefore, where the City of 
David called Zion? 


So many arguments and views have been put forward, some sup- 
ported by weighty reasons both scientific and historical, that it 
would seem almost presumptuous for me to start a fresh theory. 
But I would, as an old resident at Jerusalem—and basing my con- 
victions on certain facts—venture to ask for a small space in the 
Quarterly Statement to explain my views. 


Neither names of places nor customs have undergone much, if 


any, change. This is a well accepted fact, and I therefore need 
not occupy space to prove it. 
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We are distinctly told :— 


That the City of David was the stronghold, and called Zion. 
That this Zion was the highest of all the hills of or in 
Jerusalem. 
3. That Zion was called the upper city. 


I.—The northwest corner of Jerusalem contains the foundations 
of an ancient fort, castle, or tower, shown on the Ordnance Survey 
Map as Kala’at al Jaliid, and this name is rendered there ‘* Goliath’s 
Castle.” 

The translation of ‘‘al Jalad” as Goliath is absolutely erroneous. 
Jalad does not mean Goliath, nor can the two names bear the same 
construction. 

Jalid means strong, mighty, impregnable, and should be so 
translated. Kala’at al Jalid—the castle of the strong—the impreg- 
nable castle—or alone, al Jalid—the stronghold. 

The quarter or street round this Kala’at al Jalid is called Harat 
al Jawaldé—the street or quarter of the people or inhabitants of the 
stronghold, or, literally, the quarter or street of ‘‘the strong- 
holders.” 

The stronghold had a fosse (Heb. tzinnor) on its west side. This 
fosse has been identified (see Plan of Northwest Corner, Quarterly 
Statement, 1892, p. 18). 

The City of David, Zion, occupied two hills—or rather two 
knolls on one hill—one on which the stronghold was situate being 
higher than the other on which the rest of the city was built. That 
part of the city which occupied the higher hill was called the upper 
city, the other, occupying the lower, was called the lower city. 
The upper part round the Harat al Jawaldeh is still called El Hara 
el Foka—the upper street or quarter, in contra-distinction to the 
lower part now occupied by the Church of the Sepulchre, the 
Muristan, the Coptic Convent, etc., and still called El Hara e’ 
Tahta—the lower street or quarter. 

The hill of Zion is described as the highest of the hills of Jeru- 
salem. The upper knoll on which al Jalfid stands is 2,580 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, and is actually the highest 
point in the city. 


One side of the hill is described as scarped or precipitous. The 
southwestern side of the hill below al Jalfid is still called ‘* El 
Wa’riyeh” (see Ordnance Survey Map), which means the scarped, 
rocky, or precipitous, and the declivity is certainly very great even 
now, over 50 feet in a stretch of less than 500 feet, and the level of 
the ground at present is over 100 feet above the site of the original 
street. 
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Zion is described as occupying the north and also the northwest 
portion of the city. Al Jaliid answers to this description. 

The lower knoll of Zion was leveled or reduced in height during 
the Hasmonean period. This lower knoll, at the foot of which is 
the present Church of the Sepulchre, is still called Khot el Khankéh. 
Moslem tradition of recent times ascribes the name to a mother of 
one of the Sultans, a Validé Khan, who is supposed to have 
endowed a college there, and it has since been called Khankéh. 

This explanation is not of sufficient value to require attention, 
but it is remarkable that the word Khankiéh means a knoll or 
prominence that has been cut down, lowered, or leveled. Khdt el 
Khankiéh, 7, ¢., **the site of the place or prominence that was 
leveled.” 

David built a wall round Zion enclosing Millo, which formed the 
lower portion of Zion, and was afterwards called the lower city, 
but at the same time formed part of the city itself, that is of Zion 
the City of David. 

This wall was frequently repaired and strengthened by successive 
kings of Judah. It had on its northwest end a gate called Gennath, 
leading to the upper market place, and to the descent to Silla. 

This gate is placed by most writers on the topography of Jerusa- 
lem (amongst them such well known authorities as Major Conder 
and Mr. Schick), and I think quite correctly, near the present Jaffa 
Gate. It led to the gardens and also to the stairs leading up to or 
down from the City of David to Silla, or vice versd. 

It isa fact worth noting that the street leading straight down from 
this point is still called Sueket ’Allon—the street of the ascent, and 
that itis remarkably steep. The word ’Allon is not an Arabic one, 
but is a transformation or corruption of the Hebrew, J7’aa/oth, or 
’aloth, ascent—stairs. 

This street of Allon, starting at Gate Gennath at a level of 2,528 
feet, goes down in a straight line to the edge of the hill above the 
Tyropeon Valley to a level of 2,450 feet, and then across the valley 
(formerly, no doubt, over a causeway or viaduct—Wilson’s Arch) 
to Bab el Silsileh. 

The name of this gate of the Temple or Haram enclosure has 
been wrongly translated. Silsileh does mean a chain, but only so 
because a chain resembles running water in its continuity. The 
right translation should be—fountain—running water—a water 
conduit. 

This water conduit does exist, even to the present day, under this 
gate, as shown in the Ordnance Map, and the word Silla is evi- 
dently from the more ancient one, sehl—flow, flowing. M’Silla 
seems to be Ma Silla, the water of the flowing—the water conduit. 
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Joash was slain at Millo, in or near the stairway ’Aloth or ’Alon 
—leading to Silla M’silla—the water conduit. 


II.—Millo. To strengthen Millo a second wall was built ¢vside 
the City of David. 

Between the two walls Hezekiah made a pool called by Josephus 
Amygdalon, ‘‘of the stronghold.” This inner pool was fed or 
supplied by a pool which he made outside the City of David by a 
conduit, which entered the city at the west side.* 

The present pool, called the Upper of Gihon and Ma Milla in 
Arabic, is connected by a conduit with the pool between the two 
walls, and, in fact, is its source of supply. 

This water conduit is shown on the Ordnance Survey Map. Ja 
Milla is supposed by some to derive its name from an early Chris- 
tian saint of the name of Mamilla, who built a church near the 
place. The words are, however, so thoroughly local that this is 
not worth a second thought. The saint probably built a church 
near the pool, and took her name from the locality. Ma Milla 
should, I think, be correctly translated as the ‘* Water of or for 
Milla,” or Millo, the transposition of ‘* a” 
mon one. : 


into **o” being a com- 


This outer pool, then, was made to supply the one made by 
Hezekiah inside the walls. The latter being situate in Millo, the 
appellation given to the former would be quite natural. Szrket 
Ma Milla, i. ¢., the pool of the water for Millo. There should, 
therefore, be no difficulty in recognizing the present Birket Hamam 
al Batrak as occupying part of Millo. 

It was near this conduit connecting the two pools, that the Assy- 
rian Rabshakeh stood and talked to the men on the wall, near the 
Fuller’s Field. 

Taking these facts into consideration, there seems to me little 
room left for doubt that the City of David, viz., Zion, including 


Millo, occupied the northwest portion of the City of Jerusalem. 
The first wall, I believe, started at al Jalfid, then on to the end of 


the scarped side opposite the so-called Tower of David, or Hippicus, 
near the present Jaffa Gate, and then ina straight line down the 


* That the stronghold (“house of the mighty ’’), the sepulchres of David and some 
of his successors, and the pool that was made (Hezekiah’s), were contiguous, is 
clearly shown in Nehemiah ch. iii, v. 16. 

Phe walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt in Nehemiah’s time in sections or apportioned 
parts, one following the other (“after him builded,” “from,” “ to’) and the part 
that Nehemiah, the son of Azbuk, undertook to build, and did build, enclosed the 
stronghold (house of the mighty men), the pool that was made, and the sepulchres of 
David. 
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’Alon to the southeast corner of the Muristan, and then onwards in 
a straight line to the present Damascus Gate, and then round, 
along, or just outside the present north wall to al Jalad. 

Recent excavations show the remains of such a wall, near al 
Jalad, marked C on plan illustrating recent discoveries, near the 
top of ’Alon, marked B on plan, in the Khan el Zeit below the 
Church of the Sepulchre and the Coptic Convent, marked F, and 
outside the present north wall above the Damascus Gate, marked D. 

The second wall to strengthen Millo was inside the first wall, see 
Conder’s Map of Ancient Jerusalem; also Schick’s (Quarterly 
Statement, July 1893, p. 191). 

The tombs of David and Solomon, as well as of the Kings of 
Judah buried with them, would necessarily be within the first wall 
enclosing the City of David. The ancient Jewish tombs now 
enclosed within the present Church of the Sepulchre (and within 
the first wall as indicated) offer in every way the required features ; 
and little, if any, room can be left for doubt that they are the very 
sepulchres of David, and some of his successors. This view is, I 
am gratified to find, held by Major Conder. 

The theory, then, as to the tomb of Christ being within the 
present Church of the Sepulchre, becomes untenable.* 


SAMUEL BERGHEIM, 
in Quarterly Statement, April, 1895. 


KING DAVID AS A GENERAL. 


A VERY interesting study on this subject was laid before the 
French Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres by the 
explorer and archeologist, M. Dieulafoy. In reviewing the tactics 
employed by David in his warfare against the Philistines, the 
learned scholar accords him the highest praise. He calls him not 


only the greatest strategist among the Israelites, who successfully 


kept the enemies of the kingdom at bay, but he considers that 
David invented and employed tactics against the Philistines which 
have been imitated by modern warriors with marked success. 

M. Dieulafoy has discovered the scene of King David’s opera- 
tions in the Valley of Rephaim, when by his rapid change of 
movements, as described in the Bible, he completely upset all the 


* See Plan of Jerusalem to illustrate recent discoveries, published by the Palestine 


Exploration Fund. 
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calculations of the Philistines, and not only gained the victory over 
them for that day, but compelled them to accept very hard terms of 
peace. His tactics were the following: He brought forward his 
flank, then made a rapid change of front, and so entirely shut in 
the left side of the Philistine ranks that they fell an easy prey to his 
men. These, says M. Dieulafoy, were precisely the same move- 
ments as were used in the year 1714 by Frederick II, at Mollwitz, 
and again in 1757 at Rossbach, and they were again employed with 
such signal success against the Austrians at Austerlitz. The 
manceuvers employed at Rephaim were, so far as we have any 
record of military display, entirely new, and we must therefore, give 
the whole credit of their ingenuity to David. 

The shepherd king here displayed not only remarkable powers of 
thinking out his plans, but he must have possessed great skill in the 
training of troops, to have brought them to the required stage of 
obedience and promptitude of action. We need not wonder, in the 
light of these extraordinary gifts, that he should have succeeded in 
his campaigns and in establishing the kingdom of Israel firmly in 
the midst of its enemies. In examining the district, M. Dieulafoy 
has come to the conclusion that David used every natural advantage 
which the country afforded, and lost no point which could have 
proved of help to him in his position. His communication was of 
the deepest interest to the members of the Académie, who were 
made thoroughly acquainted with the topography of the valley by 
maps and drawings which the explorer laid before them. It would 
be well if M. Dieulafoy would embody his communication in some 
permanent form which might be made available to those outside 
the circle of the Académie. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


\ J) HILE Dr. Bliss was suspending his work at Jerusalem for a 

little time during the bad weather at the end of winter, he 
made a very important trip over the Jordan to Kerah. He was 
received in that hitherto unfriendly castle with every mark of 
respect and was able to make valuable observations, the results of 
which will appear in the July Statement. It is reported that he 
discovered a large town in ruins, wholly unknown before. The 
fact that the early Christians were compelled to make Perea their 
home gives special interest and value to all the remains east of 
Jordan, and we cannot forget the Moabite Stone and its long rest- 
ing place. 
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When Dr. Bliss resumed his work on the southern slope of Jeru- 
salem he found a Jewish cemetery in his path and was apparently 
prevented from going on unless he tunneled far below the surface 
at large expense of time and money. He decided to attempt to find 
his line of scarp on the easterly side of the cemetery, and this he 
succeeded in doing at once, so that no delay whatever was caused. 
He must now be very near the Tyrope@on and the most fruitful part 
of his work. 

It is also a very important point that a helper has been given to 
Dr. Bliss in the person of Mr. Dickie, who will greatly assist him 
by making drawings and doing other work in the office, so to speak, 
while Dr. Bliss continues to direct his workmen, The work of 
Mr. Dickie will appear at once in the Statements, and we may 
expect to see the two accomplish all that the situation requires. It 
is obviously better that the Fund should be represented by two men, 
and we cannot doubt that they can be supported. 

Turning from the explorations I have to report that a fracas oc- 
curred in the Church of the Sepulchre at the last celebration of 
Holy Fire. This hollow mockery always leads to excitement and 
some conflict of feeling among the rival priests of the Latins, 
Greeks, Armenians and Copts. Perhaps the Armenians felt them- 
selves wronged in some way. I only know that the crown of the 
Greek patriarch was thrown to the ground and that he was sorely 
kicked by Armenians. The exploration has a work to do here. 
It will in time determine the site of Calvary, the chances being all 
against the present church, and it will help to turn the minds of 
visitors and finally of the native people to observances in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures and wholly different from these medieval 
traditions. A Greek priest has even been heard to say that his 
church would gladly give up the Holy Fire except that it would 
show to the people that it had always been a fraud. As between 
the horns of this dilemma I think that every friend of the Greeks 
and of truth would advise them to cease this fiction at once, lest 
increasing light should finally condemn the priests as knaves. The 
presence of the Moslem soldiers saved bloodshed this time, as often 
before, but the clear light of truth is a safer and surer remedy. 

It is said that an Anglican cathedral is to be built north of the 
city, near the so-called Tombs of the Kings. Bishop Blyth is 
taking steps in the matter. One cannot help wishing that some 
historic site and foundation, like Stephen’s Church near Damascus 
gate or the recently uncovered church on Olivet, could be taken as 
a beginning. Such a site could certainly be found and would have 
intense interest. 
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It is said that a railroad to run north and south from Beyrout is 
to be built. Such a connection with Haifa, the terminus of the 
Damascus railway, would have business all the year, and especially 


at the tourist season, for then people could go from the comfortable 

harbor of Beyrout to Nazareth and Tiberias with no difficulty. 
Calls are coming in for ** Thirty Years’ Work.” It fills admir- 

ably the want of a summary account of our work since the begin- 


ning. Of course the present digging at Jerusalem is not in it, but 
the Lachish tablet appears among the other illustrations. Mailed 
to subscribers for 75 cents. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


g2 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from April 20th to May 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 


Atterbury, Rev. W., D.D.. . . $5.00 Cauldwell, Mrs. William A. $10.00 
Avery, Samuel P., Esq... . . 5.00 Center, Joseph H. Esq... . . 10.00 
Barnes, Edward W., Esq... . 5.00 Chambers, Rev. T. W., D. D. 
Barnefield, Thomas P., Esq.. . 5.00 to a a a eee 
Barnefield, Thomas P., Esq. (At- Chambré, Rev. A. St. John, D. D. 5.00 
las and Guide to Temple) . . 1.15 Chatfield-Taylor, H. C., Esq., 
Barnham, D. H., Esq., Chicago 5.00 LMCNNO .5% 6 sos x =) SOD 
Bartlett, ex-Pres. S. C., D. D., Coleman, William Emmette, Esq. 5.00 
LL. D. . iss oo" 5.00 Cowan, Rev. P.D.... . « §.00 
Baugh, Daniel, Esq... . . . 5.00 Dickson, Mrs. Allan H.. . . . 5.00 
Biblia Book Club, Special Deir Douglass, Andrew E. Esq... 5.00 
el Bahari Fund and Guide. . 27.15 Elliot, Mrs. J. W.. .. .. . 5.00 
Bissell, Prof. A. P.,D.D.. . . 10.00  Elting, Mrs. Luther. . : a $00 
Boyd, James T., Esq.. . . . . 10.00 Elting, Mrs, Luther (Special 
Brazza, Countess Cora di. . . 5.00 Deir el Bahari)... . . . 10.00 
Brigham, Franklin W., M. D.. 5.00 ENDICOTT, WILLIAM, JR. . 25.00 
Brown, Philip G., Esq.. . . . 5.00 Ensign, Ralph H., Esq.. . . . 5.00 
Buckman, Mrs. C.P.. .. . . 5.00 Fay, C. Norman, Esq., Chicago 5.00 
Bumstead, Mrs. F. J 5.00 Ferguson, Rev. Robert H. 
Deter, Gis H.C. . « « s « SAD (Atlas)... . « 500 
Byington, Miss Alice 5.00 Fradenburg, Rev. J. N., D. D., 
Carter, Pres. Frankiin, LL. D.. 5.00 Meso sw hiv a) os 
Case, William E. Esq... . . . 5.00 Frothingham, Rev. O. B.. D. D. 10.00 
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Gilman, Mrs. Helen A.. . . . $5.00 
Goodwin, Prof. W. W., D.C. L., 
LL. D. ; 5.00 
Grafflin, Miss _—_— cS 5.00 
Grass, Mrs. S. E., Chienge ; 5.00 
Gray, Mrs. Asa... . . 10.00 
5.00 
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Gray, Miss Harriet. . 

Hagar, Eugene B., Esq. . 
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Horsford, Mrs. E.N...... 
Houghton, Rev. Geo. H., D. D. 
Hoyt, Mrs. George A. . 5.00 
Hubbard, Frederick, Esq. . . . 10.00 
Hyde, Dr. James Nevins,Chicago 5.00 
Ivison, David B., Esq.. . . 10.00 
Jackson, Huntington W., Esq., 
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JAMES, MRS. JOHN W. . 25.00 
JOHNSON, HON, REVE RDY 25.00 
Jones, Mrs. J. M. W., Chicago 5.00 
KENNEDY, JOHN S., Esq. . 25.00 
KENNEDY, MISS LOUISE . 25.00 
KENNEDY, MISS LOUISE 
(Special Deir el Bahari) . . 
Kimball, W. W., Esq., Chicago 
King, Hon. John A... . . 
Klumpke, Miss AnnaE.. . . . 
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Mansfield, Rev. J. H., D. D. 
Marquand, Prof, Allan, Ph. D. . 
Marquand, Prof. Allan, Ph. D., 
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Marshall, Pres. James, D. D.. . 
Martin, Rev. William J... 
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May, Rev. Samuel, D. D.. . . 
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Morse, Miss Ellen C.. . . . 
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From April 20th to date I have received, very thankfully, 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


Center, Joseph H., Esq.. . . . $5.00 Mather, William G., Esq.. . . $5.00 
Ffoulke, Charles M., Esq... . 5.00 Penfield, Mrs. J. A... . . . 5.00 
Gray, Miss Harriet. . . . . . 5.00 Stevenson, Mrs. Cornelius. . . 5.00 
Haynes, Prof. Henry W., Ph.D. 5.00 ‘Tieman, Julius W., Esq... . . 5.00 
Ivison, David B., Esq.. . . . 10.00 White, William, Esq... . . . 5.00 
Lewis, Enoch, Esq. . . . . . 5.00 Worcester, Rev. John, D. D.. . 5.00 


I welcome our new Vice-President for Germany, Prof. Adolf 
Erman, Pa. D., of the University of Berlin, the renowned Egyp- 


tologist; also as local honorary secretaries, Charles W. Sloane, 
Esq., of New York, and President Lewis A. Gorton, LL. D., of 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Attention is directed to the zew standing advertisement of the 
Fund in Brisiia, which contains valuable information. 

Will every reader of Bisxia place our circulars in the hands of at 
least one or two persons interested in historical and archeological 
labors, indeed, in the progress of knowledge itself, and able to sub- 
scribe five dollars? We will furnish the circulars, if they will but 
press the electric button of communication. 


Wiu.11am C. WinsLow, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE BooK OF PSALMS WITH INTRODUCTION AND Notes, By A, F. KIRKPATRICK, 
D. D. 

This little volume contains Books II and III., Psalms XLII— 
LXXXIX., and belongs to the series of the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges. It is a work of great independence of 
scholarship, and critical ability. The reader gets the very pith and 
marrow of all the best that has hitherto been said on the subject. 
The introduction is clear and scholarly, treating of the authorship, 
titles, position and names of the psalms, the form of Hebrew 
poetry, the Hebrew text, and some points in the theology of the 
psalms. The commentary is remarkable for its clearness and 
definiteness. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick says ‘‘few commentators however deny the 
possibility, and most maintain the certainty, of the existence of 
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Maccabean Psalms in the Psalter.” We think that both the 
existence and possibility of Maccabean psalms have been denied by 
many of the most noted commentators, such as Hengstenberg, 
Hiivernick, Keil, Gesenius, Hassler, Ewald, Dillmann, and more 
recently Ehrt, and others whose names we do not now recall. If 
there are any Maccabean psalms in the Psalter they must be very 
few ; because the redaction of the Psalter is the work, not of the 
Seleucide, but of the Persian period. 

In Dr. Kirkpatrick’s notes the reader may depend upon meeting 
with the latest scholarship. 

(Cambridge University Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
66 Fifth Avenue. pp. 556. Price, $1.00.) 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


We can no longer be surprised at anything in the way of Egyp- 
tian discovery that comes to us from Professor Flinders Petrie. He 
is a magician, and the soil of Egypt is his bag of wonders; he 
touches it with his wand, and out comes some marvelous new thing 


—a lost city described by Herodotus, a papyrus inscribed with a 
Greek classic, a record illuminating a whole epoch of Jewish 
history, or, as in the case of the Greco-Egyptian portrait heads, a 
new world of art. To many people the new discovery which we 
publish in this number of Brsi1a will be among the most interest- 
ing, the most astonishing, of any. Egypt is the land of wonders 
and of unsolved problems; and of all her problems none is so great 
as the problem of the race itself, and of the influences which helped 
it in its strange and mysterious evolution. No direct contribution 
is made by Mr. Petrie to-day to the question of the origin of the 
Egyptians, but he has done a very great deal, by this new discovery, 
to illustrate their collisions with their neighbors—collisions which 
we know to have been frequent, but many of which are, as was 
thought, hopelessly obscure. He has found unmistakable traces of 
a new race of men, entirely unrelated to anything that was known 
of Egypt. He has found in the Thebaid, and with his four ex- 
tremely capable helpers he has quietly and thoroughly excavated, a 
large town, with remains of bodies, buildings, and arts all complete ; 
and he has proved that this town belonged to a people who have 
never been met with in Egypt before. Evidence that seems indis- 
putable, and that was supplied; we are glad to learn, by means of 
the collateral discoveries of Mr. Quibell, working on behalf of the 
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new Egyptian Research Association, has established that the date 
of the remains is about 3000 B. C., that is, the very obscure period 
of the seventh and eighth dynasties. Every one interested in 
Egyptology knows that the period between the fourth and the 
twelfth dynasties is one of the ‘‘ dark ages””—meaning thereby, as 
the old college jest has it, the ages that are dark to us. Not much 
more is known of this period than that towards its close the power 
of Thebes grew up, and rapidly extended itself over the whole of 
Egypt. During this period there are vague references to foreign 
wars against the ‘* Amu” and other tribes; and it may be that, as 
the result of one of those wars, this new race of Professor Petrie’s 
came in, and established itself in temporary predominance in these 
highlands thirty miles north of Thebes. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. Salo- 
mon Reinach read a paper upon the representation of female nudity 
in Greek and Eastern art. His main object was to disprove the 
generally received theory, that nudity in classic art is ultimately 
derived from a Babylonian source, the image of the goddess Istar. 


He maintained that there was no nude divinity in the Babylonian 
pantheon. Istar, as a warrior goddess, is represented clothed and 
in armor; if she disrobes herself for her descent into hell, that is 
her humiliation. On the other hand, there have been found, in the 
Archipelago and at Troy, dating from about 1200 B. C., statuettes 
of nude females; and a very ancient tumulus in Thrace has fur- 
nished a similar example. We know that there existed at the same 
period in the Greek islands statues of women of life size, one of 
which is now preserved at Athens. M. Reinach suggested that 
some of these statues might have been carried up from the coast by 
a Babylonian conqueror, and then became objects of worship. In 
this way he would explain the presence on cylinders of a nude god- 
dess, who is sometimes placed upon a pedestal. It was, then, from 
prehistoric Greece that the type of nude divinities penetrated to 
Babylonia ; the same type maintained itself in Phoenicia, whence it 
passed back to historic Greece, and so to Rome. 


In a recent letter from Egypt, Prof. Sayce says: ‘* A good many 
objects have recently been discovered at El-Birbeh, ‘The Temple,’ 
a little to the north of Girgeh. In the neighborhood of Durwee, 
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moreover, south of Sift, papyri have been found this winter, and 
the tombs discovered by the Bedouins opposite Sift, about which I 
have spoken in an earlier letter, turn out to be of importance. 
They are sunk in the desert behind ’Arab el-Bieg, not far from the 
Der el-Gedidiyeh, and large quantities of objects have been obtained 
from them, including scarabs with the names of Thothmes I, Hat- 
shepsu, Thothmes III, and Amenophis III. One of the scarabs of 
the last named Pharaoh is a large green ‘ hunting-scarab,’ recording 
the number of lions slain by the king up to his tenth year. Two 
other interesting objects are a pot of blue paint, and a cheese which 
was found wrapped up in a piece of cloth ina jar. There wasa 
temple in the vicinity of the tombs, called the temple of the Nebes- 
tree, in which Horus was worshipped under a special name. Near 
the Dér is a rock-cut tomb, above the entrance of which are the 
figures of the deceased and his wife, while there are other sculptures 
and inscriptions on either side. Not far from Theh, again, to the 
west of Minieh, the fellahin have hit upon tombs of the Greek 
period, and have brought to light a good deal of blue pottery.” 


The London Academy of May g, has a scathing review by Mr. P. 


le Page Renouf, of Budge’s edition of the Papyrus Ani, recently 
published by the British Museum. 





Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for April, 1895. Dr. Bliss’ Fourth Report of the Excava- 
tions at Jerusalem.—Herr von Schick’s Reports: 1. Muristan. 
2. Excavations inside the New Gate. 3. An Old Pool west of the 
City. 4. Reckoning of Time among the Armenians. 5. The 
Armenian Cross.—Reports from Galilee, By Dr. G. Schumacher. 
—Beth-Degan, By P. J. Baldensperger.—The Identification of the 
City of David, Zion and Millo, By Samuel Bergheim.—The Julian 
Inscriptions in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, By Prof. T. F. 
Wright.—Mosaic Armenian Inscription at Jerusalem, By A. S. 
Murray.—Greek Inscriptions from near Tripoli.—St. Cuthbert’s 
Cross, By Rev. J. T. Fowler.—Latin Inscription in the Wall of 
Neby Datd.—Greek and other Inscriptions Collected in the Hauran, 
By Rev. W. Ewing.—A Journey in the Hauran, Rev. W. Ewing. 
—Metereological Observations taken at Jerusalem in 1887, By Jas. 
Glaisher.—Notes on the Hamatite Weight from Samaria, By 
Ebenezer Davis and Major Conder.—The Assyrians in Syria, By 
Major Conder. 
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Rev. Dr. Winslow, whose interest in colonial history rivals that 
in Old Egypt, was elected by the New England Historic-Genea- 
logical Society as its representative to the semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of the New Jersey Historical Society, on May 16th. 





It has been decided to continue the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record, under the joint editorship of Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen 
and the Rev. Hugh M. Mackenzie. While availing themselves to 
a considerable extent of the MSS. left by the late Terrien de 
Lacouperie, the editors are desirous that the new volume should 
deal, more than preceding ones, with Assyriology and Egyptology, 
and it is also proposed to give more space to reviews. The first 
number contains a further installment of a paper by the late Prof. 
Lacouperie on ‘** Antique and Sacred Drums of Non-Chim,” which 
is as usual, replete with out-of-the-way information, and a notice of 
the facsimile of the Ani Papyrus of the ** Book of the Dead,” which 
was recently published by the trustees of the British Museum. 





Fifteen cents will be paid for copies of Brsi1a for May, 1893, 
if returned to this office. 


In a review of Prof. Gunkel’s recent work Schépfung und Chaos tn 
Urseit und Endszéit, by Prof. Cheyne of Oxford, the writer says: 
‘¢ That there are in the Old Testament books abundant traces of a 
Hebrew myth of a supernatural dragon, the enemy of light and of the 
God of light, and of a primeval ocean dangerous to organized life, and 
subdued by Yahive, is admitted. But can any passage of undoubt- 
edly early date be cited? The only one in Prof. Gunkel’s long list 
is Amos ix. 3, where a supernatural sea-serpent, who has to do 
Yahivé’s bidding is mentioned. There is, indeed, no reason, since 
the Tell el Amarna discoveries, to doubt that religious myths of 
Babylonian origin found their way into Canaan long before the 
entrance of the Israelites (Vine:centh Century, Dec. 1891, p. 964), 
and were adopted by the Israelitish conquerors; but it may be 
reasonably held (1) that the creation-myth in that early age was 
less developed than that which lies at the root of Gen. 1.; (2) that 
some of the elements had lost much of their life by the time of 
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Amos; (3) that renewed intercourse with Assyria and Babylonia 
resulted in the revival of the old myth, perhaps with new elements ; 
and (4) that religious teachers in Judah adopted and adapted this 
and other myths. The cosmogony in Gen. 1, is, of course, in its 
present form, late, but it is based on older mythic narratives; as 
long ago as 1877, I ventured to point out what very archaic elements 
it contained. Prof. Gunkel, however, after collecting the numerous 
allusions (not always equally certain) to the chaos-dragon and the 
primeval ocean, concludes that they pre-suppose a long, continuous, 
and pretty complete mythic tradition, derived from Canaanitish- 
Babylonian sources. This seems to me to be put forward as 
proved much too confidently.” 





A late discovery of Prof. Petrie showing the use of the Greek 
alphabet in Egypt and the East about the time of Moses, is of some 
importance in a dispute raised by Prof. Driver and others. It is 
held that ‘*the Greek words in Daniel demands a date which 
destroys the authenticity of that Book.” Of course this piece of 
higher criticism fades away now, being a mere dream. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently acquired what is 
beyond comparison the most important collection of Greek vases 
ever brought to this country. It comprises fifty-three specimens ; 
and those who are familiar with Greek ceramics will appreciate 
their value from the fact that they include signed examples of such 
masters as Euphronius, Hieron, Hermogenes, Kachrylion, Duris, 
Brygos, Pamphaios, Nikosthenes, and Xenokles. A number of 


them contain interesting inscriptions besides the maker’s name; 
but the most remarkable feature of the collection is its intrinsic 
beauty. Every specimen is a masterpiece of the type to which it 
belongs, both in shape and the quality of the drawing upon it, and 
will appeal to the artist no less than to the archeologist. 


In his lecture in this number of Bisiia, Professor Petrie speaks 
as though he were conscious of the tendency which ethnological 
speculations have to involve us in the mists of the unknowable. 
To argue about the race affinities of very early peoples is meaning- 
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less unless we have a much more definite standard of what consti- 
tutes a race than is given to most people, even to most historians. 
All that at present it is safe to say is that this discovery of a ceme- 
tery of unknown, powerful, and evidently warlike people affords 
striking evidence of the dangers among which Egyptian civilization 
grew up and existed, in perpetual danger of extinction at the hand 
of barbarous tribes. Probably enough, it was practically ex- 
tinguished in the Thebaid for a few centuries; but, if so, it revived, 
and came on to ifs perfection with strength renewed in adversity. 
Egypt fell again at the period of the invasion of the Hyksos, or 
Shepherd Kings, in the time of the thirteenth dynasty; and Mr. 
Petrie’s people may claim the position not as yet given to any—that 
of having been the Shepherd Kings’ definite forerunners. But 
much more than this one fact will be in the end established out of 
this most interesting and skilfully-developed discovery. It will 
transform much of what passes for Egyptian history. And it will 
encourage the workers in other regions—in Egypt, in Cyprus, in 
Greece—to redouble their energies, in the consciousness of the 
great rewards that await the skilled and scientific explorer. We 
trust also that it will incite wealthy people who care for knowledge 
and for scholarship to do more by way of helping the struggling 
English societies which are charged with the work, not only in 
Egypt, but throughout the Levant. 


In an article in the Sunday School Times by Prof. J. F. McCurdy, 
entitled ‘* Oriental Research and the Bible,” the writer says: 

How is it that archeological science is brought into such close 
relations with the Bible? A glance at the contents of the Old Testa- 
ment answers the question. The unforced association rests upon 
the two-fold fact that the ancient revelation is a literature distinctly 
Oriental in form and aspect, and remote from our modern and 
Western types and ideals, and is at the same time ever fresh and 
living, and fraught with the truth that is regenerating our race, It 
is a literature human and universal, for it contains history, biogra- 
phy, legislation, ethical teaching, and a manifold national and 
religious poetry. Moreover, it has to do with tribes and peoples 
that have played a great part in the world’s history. Above.all, it 
is concerned with that people to whom this living truth was 
revealed, and who typically illustrated its working in their own 
lives and fates. 


Now these tribes and nations lived their lives and played their 
parts in a definite, restricted portion of the Orient. There are the 
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‘¢ Bible lands,” the arena upon which the God of history, of provi- 
dence, and of redemption specially displayed his power and grace. 
The great primary revelation of his dealings with men is embodied 
in the Hebrew literature. These Bible lands have yielded to us a 
secondary revelation. It is subordinate, indeed, to the first, but it 
is richly supplementary and illustrative. It is the province of 
Oriental archeology to deal with the peoples and countries and 
languages of the Bible so as to bring out their true relations to 
Bible teaching. They were formerly regarded as the mere frame- 
work of the picture. Now we are learning that they make up its 
groundwork, its coloring, and its perspective. They embrace, in 
a word, what is material in the revelation, apart from what is 
spiritual and ideal. And these elements, the outward and the 
inward, are to us inseparable, as they were in their evolution mutu- 
ally involved and interwoven. 

It will thus be seen that Oriental studies have to do with the Old 
Testament in its two great functions or aspects of literature and 
history. As illustrating the Old Testament literature, or its words 
and thoughts, archeology is concerned with the peoples of the 
Bible lands, their local habitations, their languages, their manners 
and customs, their political constitution, their mental and moral 
characteristics. As auxiliary to Old Testament history, it considers 
the same things genetically, in their bearing upon the preparation 
of Israel for the place assigned to it in the order of Providence. 
But it is more particularly concerned with the events of Israel’s 
career, the occasions of these events, their associations with related 
phenomena in the kindred communities, and the forward and 
upward movement which was the resultant of all these forces co- 
operating ‘under a divine impulse and control. 


The excavations made at Delphi have made it clear that no trace 
remains of the sculptures which once filled the pediments and 
metopes of the temple, and that they must have been deliberately 
removed after the time of Pausanias. Nor has any trace been found 
of the facade of Parian marble erected by the Alkmaeonidae, with 
the exception of a single triglyph. All the evidence points to a 
complete rebuilding of the Temple. It appears from inscriptions 
that this building took place after a fire which happened however 
long before the time of the Gallic invasion in 276. In fact there 
seems to have been a partial destruction of the temple during the 
Phokian occupation in the middle of the fourth century, and it is 
to the period immediately following that the rebuilding of the 
temple seen by Pausanias must be assigned. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole, 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos ” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found, 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks. has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGyYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
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be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 


The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archzological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “‘a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archzologists, travelers, and the world at large;” and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 
II. Tanis (Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


{If. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes.  Sixty-three plates 
and plans. — 


VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates, 
Extra Volume. 


VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Zatra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas. Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume lI. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III. El Bersheh, Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 
Survey Volume IV, El Bersheh. Part II. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; having 4 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. Invalu- 
able to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 
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II. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. Seven illustrations. 


late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. Price, 70 cents. 


IIf. Archeological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. 


70 cents. 
IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). 
Vy. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. 


Price, 70 cents. 
A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

S@>The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 
published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 
account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological Society in the 
world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons contribute not less than $25. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

b@Back volumes can always be ordered. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the EGyptT EXPLORATION 
Funp (Miss Mary B. Comyns, Secretary, in charge of the office), 15 Blagden Street, 
Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to Rev. William C. Winslow, Honorary 
Treasurer. 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Albert Aub, 48 East 83d St., New York, 
HN, 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York, N.Y. 

Rey. Frederick W. Taylor, D. D. Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester, 
Hu. ¥. 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Minnesota Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rey. J. E, Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Rey. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 131 South 
Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon, Chas. H. S. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D. D., 
Haven, Conn. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 


New 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

Rev. Camben Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph. D., Park 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass, 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Grove 
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A. M. Switzer, 201 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South Hi- 
land St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph. D., editor of The 
American Antiquarian, Good Hope, Ill. 

Rev. H. L. Myrick, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres’t James Marshall, D. D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. I. 


Warren K. Moorehead, LL. D., editor of 
The Archeeologist, Ohio State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Charles J. Wood, D. D., York, Pa. 

Hon. Jeremiah Lynch, Bohemian Club, 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Mrs. John C. Merrill, Hotel Figuera, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Miss Mary Eva Keys, Madison Road, E. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Sybil Carter, 23 Central Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D. D., 109 
South St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Charles W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Pres. Lewis A. Gorton, LL. D., Lansing, 
Mich. 


4%-Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 


1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., &.6O28.¢, F.8.38, G10, 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G., F. R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. §8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

yIn the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also forthe advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Exoavations AT JERUSALEM. —These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. ,The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. @THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
)lanned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tne Survey oF WeEstTERN Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra tncognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on tlie scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. THE AROHAOLOGIOAL Work oF M. 
CLERMONT-GaNnnEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archsological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tae Gro.ogicat Survey oF Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Prov. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 


ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 


not less important. 

6. EXcAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 


7. Tae Survey on tHE Easr or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8 Inquimy Intro MANNERS AND Cvs- 
roms, Proverss, LeGENDs, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil's 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archsological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 

Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 

tary of the Fund for the United States, 

and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its ayents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher'’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlain 

Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the ‘Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 


‘within -the 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


TYPIs: 


BrsBLia PUBLISHING Co., 


MpbDcCCXCIV. 


VENALIS PROSTAT 


Apvup OMNEs BIBLIOPOLAS. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 


DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


——__+ 0+ __—__ 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 


important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Funeral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


= 
The Egyptian title was /\ => | **The Manifestation of 


Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Dead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire. des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


Il.—The Religton of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


{1l.—Ant 1 Ww hip in Ancient E t. 
a a . nal VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.--The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 





